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THOSE BLESSED BACTERIA. 
BY PAUL TYNER. 

The microbe is a little thing—only in multitudes does 
he become visible under the microscope—but man’s 
fear has endowed him with might. Scarcely a day 
passes in which the newspapers do not herald to a 
trembling world the discovery of some new terror in 
the line of germs. The bacillus has taken the place of 
the goat, which the ancient Hebrews once a year loaded 
up with the sins of the nation, and turned loose into 
the wilderness. There is never a new seven-syllabled 
disease that the doctors dig up—to say nothing of the 
old diseases made over with French names to keep them 
in fashion—that is not laid to the charge of some measly 
microbe about a thousandth of an inch from stem to 
stern. But instead of turning this microscopic scape- 
goat out to die in the wilderness, it (for the animal 
does not pretend to the dignity of sex) is let loose in 
the midst of our crowded civilization, allowed to run 
amuck like a maddened Malay. It is no longer the 
devil, but the black-hearted bacterum that goeth abroad 
like a raging lion seeking whom he may devour. In- 
deed, the old-fashioned devil was a gentleman compared 
to this skulking assassin of modern science, who, taking 
advantage of his size, lies in wait at every turn to pounce 
upon poor, helpless humanity. 

A Kansas philanthropist, early in this new reign of 
terror, came to the relief of a startled world by invent- 
ing what he called, a “microbe killer,” which he sold in 
nice, big stone jugs at five dollars a jug. His adver- 
tisements on the dead walls, in the “great dailies, ® and 
on all his labels and circulars depicted a lightly attired 


i gentleman of Herculean build advancing with uplifted 


club on a ghastly, grinuing skeleton struggling with a 


| scythe. That the deadly microbe is knocked out in 


the next act—if not by a jugful, then by several jugfuls— 


I infer from the fact that the philanthropic Kansan 
_ subsequently moved to New York, built a palace on 
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` Fifth ayenue and, so it is said, bought a seat in the Sen- 
ate. At any rate, his microbe-killer was for a time the 
popular drink, especially among the church folk in 
prohibition towns. It did not take in Kentucky de- 
spite its outward suggestion of that commonwealth’s 
most famous product. Blue grass experts seemed to 
prefer theit microbe-killer straight. 
In picturing the microbe as Death the Reaper, this 
benevolent distributer of jugs was singularly astray. 
_ No fact is better established than the immortality of 
the microbe. It never dies, it multiplies rapidly, by a 
process of addition, division and silence—one poor 


lonely bacterum will, in the space of ten hours, become’ 


a merry million bacteria. In populating air, land and 
water, they are not bothered by any Malthusian theory. 
Although living by what they feed on and increasing 
in geometric ratio, they seem to annex all the food re- 
quired, without perceptibly diminishing the supply. 

The air we breath, the water we drink, meat, milk 
and rutier, the dust and detritus of carpets and clothing, . 
are represented as filled with lurking danger in the 
possible presence of the multitudinous microbe. On his 
account, kissing is now forbidden as deadly and dis- 
ease breeding, although as I take my walks abroad these 
summer evenings in the park, I have not observed that 
osculation has gone out of fashion.’ Not kissing alone, 
but flirtation also seems likely to come under the ban 
of infectious practices. Dr. Pfeiffer, the discoverer of 
the influenza bacillus, says we must do away. with the 
handkerchief because seventy per cent. of all colds and 
inflammations of the head, throat and nose are propa- 
gated by it. These particular bacilli are known by the 
poetic titles of staphylokokke and streptakokke— 
names strangely suggestive of rivers in Maine. They 
are small, rod-shaped critters, and Prof. Pfeiffer says 
we ignorantly play into their hands by collecting and 
preserving them in linen, lace or silk handkerchiefs. 
He holds up to us the example of the Japanese who 
wipe their noses on squares of paper, which they carry 
along in pads like “copy” paper, and throw away after 
using. Weare learning many things from the Japanese. 
In their own country, it will be remembered, they never 
kiss, not understanding the game; but a young lady 
living in New Haven assures me that certain of the 
young Japs among the Yale students are not slow in 
picking up American ways. 

As if it were not bad enough to cut off our kissing 
and handkerchief, the hand-shake—age-long symbol of 
the sentiment of friendship and good will—is also to be 
tabooed as a murderous method of infection. In hand- 
ling the handkerchief, the hand comes in contact with 
miniature monsters; they stick fo the palms and are 
transferred to our friends with our joyful greetings. 
At least, so the learned professor informs us. 

Doctors disagree proverbially. The medical profes- 
sion appears to be distinctly divided on this subject of 
the germ theory of disease. One section believes that 
the germs cause the disease, and the other that the dis- 
ease causes the germs. Honors are even so far. My 
Boston friend, Charles Newcomb, has said some clever 
things about “mental microbes.” As he looks at it, the 
only real microbes are “mental mivrobes”—little bits of 
fears and_worries, frettings and fussings, criticism and 
complaint; the thoughts and words that nag and nip. 
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Being mental, they are, of course, susceptible to mental 
treatment. 

I do not wish to appear dogmatic, but, to my mind, 
there isreason to believe that the widespread fear, aroused 
by all this learned talk concerning bacteria, has caused 
a thousand times more sickness and death than may hon- 
estly be laid at the doors of the micro-organisms. A 
young physician in Minneapolis recently swallowed a 
goodly quantity of the bacilli of all the deadly diseases 
produced for “cultures” in a laboratory—taking them 
one after the other—and he suffered no ill effects. 
This he did deliberately to demonstrate the utter harm- 
lessness of the microbes in themselves. Such a doctor 
is bright and bold enough to be a Mental Scientist. 
What his experience really shows is that fear means 


weakness and disease; that fearlessness means freedom 
and power. - 


An extreme instance, but one that well illustrates 
the logical results of the microphobia so sedulously 
cultivated by the germ theorists, is described in a re- 
cent issue of a London paper. Mrs. Holmes, a wealthy 
widow, had a terrible dread of germs and bacilli of 
every order, having studied the subject deeply on the 
suggestion of her physician. She soon became con- 
vinced that she would die by some wasting disease pro- 
duced by microbes, and this fear of death completely 
possessed her. Coming to the conclusion that cold is 
fatal to the average germ, she had two rooms adjoining 
each other fitted as refrigerators, and kept constantly 
ata temperature of about 30 degrees, or just below 
freezing point. Summer and winter the rooms were 
kept at the same temperature, the adjacent rooms and 
hall being also kept very cool so that no current of 
warm air might bring in bacilli. The lady lived in her 
refrigerator, clad in furs throughout the hottest days of 
mid-summer, never venturing out. Her servants were 
obliged to disinfect themselves before entering her 
presence, and lived in a perpetual atmosphere of cold 
and carbolic acid. Of course only the highest wages 
induced them to remain any length of time. After 
seven months of this sort of ante mortem frappe, the 
lady succumbed to her fears and climbed the golden stair, 
to that land which we may suppose to be free from mi- 


crobes, as well as being proof against burglars, rust and 
moth. s 


On this very point the question seems to be up on 
a particular modern instance. The conclusion of the 
late lamented Mrs. Holmes that safety lies in frigidity 
is by no means generally accepted. Many “authorities” 
incline to the idea that only a very high temperature 
affords any protection. Milk is scientifically sterilized 
only by subjecting it to a great heat. The latest new 
“treatment” for all and every disease that has come 
into fashion in New York, is a sort of baking of the 
body in an asbestos oven. Stripped and rolled in a 
blanket, the victim is shoved feet first into the oven un- 
til only his head protrudes, and he looks like a turtle 
with his neck twisted. Then the oven is heated grad- 
ually until it reaches about 300 degrees fahrenheit. 
When the microbes are “done to a turn” the patient 
(deserving of the name surely) is withdrawn and his 
disease “cured” Mark Hanna is reported to have been 
a recent illustrious example of the efficacy of this treat- 
ment and the newspaper pictures of the Ohio Senator 
while baking, no doubt edified his political opponents 


cated in consequence, she stands by her guns. 


who desire to see him “in the soup.” That classic 
phrase may, indeed, find new rendering, and instead cf 
consigning an enemy whom it is desired to turn down 
to “the tureen,” he will, with affectionate contempt be 
sent to the “oven.” i 

But to return to the event in connection with which 
we find the microbe theory entering the domain of thc- 
ology. As I write, Miss Rhoda Simmons, of Providence, 
(R. I.,) has been hauled before the elders of the church 
on charges of “blasphemy and sacrilegious conduct,” 
based on her anthorship of “a little pome” on the sub- 
ject of microbes. The lady blusbingly confesses that 
she is fifty years old and has been addicted to poetry 
from her childhood. While admitting the authorship 
of the unlucky lines, and expecting to be excommuni- 
The 
lines, she avers, may be lacking in the dignity to be ex- 
pected from a Christian spinster of mature age, but 
they are true and express her sincere convictions. So 
she will not retract. In an interview with a Boston 
Globe reporter, Miss Simmons declared she had been 


greatly upset in mind and health over microbes. Her 


doctor had stricken from her diet everything she liked, 
on the ground that all contained microbes, certain 
pleasing beverages in the nature of birch-beer and cur- 
rant wine being especially prohibited as conveyors of 
“the deadliest kind of bacteria.” That my readers may 


judge of the gravity of the case, I append the offending 
verses: 
There are microbes in the city, on the dusty, crowded street, 


There are microbes in the houses by 
There are microbes by the mfllions in everything we eat. 


the sea, 


There are microbes in the fields and on the tree. 

There are microbes in the brook, the brook that looks so bright; 
They are in the darkest corners, and also in the light. 
Microbes in the cellar, and in the attic we are told, 

Likewise in the parlor are these invaders bol 

There is just a serious question which I really wish to ask: 

If when we get to heaven, in eternal bliss to bask, 

Shall we find on all our golden harps, and on our flowing robes, 
Any of these pesky mites, that science calls microbes? 

Will fire alone exterminate? Will some one let me know. 
Upon the answer rests my fate; twill tell me where to go, 

For if microbes are in heaven, and with the angels dwell, 

I’}] take my chances down below and fit myself for—well! 


“Offenses grown to weakness smell to heaven,” as 
Shakespeare says, and, we may assume, call down con- 
suming: fires. For the long suffering and much ma- 
ligned microbe, justice is dawning. The trodden worm 
will turn, and every dog must have his day. “Our 
friend the enemy” is no empty phrase in this case, for 
the microbe finds at last a valiant champion in a mem- 
ber of the very profession that has so cruelly slandered 
him. Dr. Henry S. Gabbett, in the Winetcenth Century, 
bravely takes up the cudgels for the bacillus, justify- 
ing his cause and eloqnently vindicating his reputation. 
“A germless world woald not be worth living in,” he 
declares, and then proceeds to show that without mi- 
crobes there would be no beer, wine or brandy, while 
all bread would be made unleavened; cheeses would 
not ripen, our best butter would lack flavor and vinegar 
would become impossible. Our digestive powers would 
be impaired for lack of certain cellulose digesting micro- 
organisms now inhabiting the alimentary canal, while 
our textile industries would suffer through the absence 
of these same little cellulose decomposers now depended 
on for the separation of the tough fibres of flax and 
hemp after maceration in water. Saltpetre, and conse- 
quently gunpowder, could no longer be made, while the 
formation of nitrate beds, which have been the means of 


fertilizing thousands of ancient acres and the source of 
several great fortunes, would cease. These would be 
a few of the more evident and direct consequences of 
the utter annihilation of all bacteria. More important 
far would be the indirect results. “If the soil were 
rendered ‘sterile’ in the bacteriological sense—that is, 
if all the lower fungi in it were destroyed”—says Dr. 
Gabbett, “it»would soon be sterile in another sense also; 
our crops would perish and agriculture would come ut- 
terly to an end; and as animal life is ultimately depend- 
ent on plant life, the fatal consequences would not be 
confined to the vegetable kingdom.” _ 

Dr. Gabbett insists, indeed, that the activity of the 

lowly microbe is a condition essential to the contin- 
uance of higher life on earth. The amount of carbon, 
ydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen available for the com- 
position of living bodies, he points out, is not an un- 
limited quantity, but is constantly utilized over and 
over again in nature’s economy. All the processes by 
which organic bodies, vegetable and animal, are con- 
verted after death into simpler combinations or into 
heir ultimate elements—the processes known to us as 
utrefaction and decay—are absolutely dependent on 
icroscopic organisms, especially bacteria. If such de- 
omposition were to cease, it is plain the supply of 
f such available elements would soon be exhausted, 
nd life itself would come to an end. 
So we have high medical authority for thankfulness 
the blessed bacteria. It is comforting, certainly, to 
ave the assurance of science that the extinction of our 
ittle friends would be not only a consummation de- 
youtly to be deplored, but also one entirely impossible. 
[fo the continuance of the microbe in nearly all his 
“orms we owe the aversion of no less a catastrophe than 
she annihilation of life on our planet. And in this new 
ight it appears that we would not have a germless 
world if we could, and we could not have such a world 
f we would. Long live the microbe! 

It will be noted that Dr. Gabbett cautiously admits 
hat “at present all living things die and return to the 
varth from which they are derived.” He evidently has 
. glimmering of the truth that men will not always die, 
Ithongh he does not see that neither men nor animals 
have to die in order to “return to the earth,” whatever 
ey derive from it. That bodily immortality is fast 
dvancing to distinct recognition in modern science is, 
') fter all, due in large degree to the attention bestowed 
in bacteria recently. The latest investigations of the 

vyorld’s foremost bacteriologists tend to establish, to 
| ae scientific mind, the near probability of the conquest 
f death. These “savants” are leagues behind the oc- 
cultists and Mental Scientists in recognition of man’s 
herent immortality. Yet a single step in this direc- 
on taken by material science will do more to prepare 
1e race for acceptance and realization of the truth, than 
‘ould a thousand years of occult and philosophical 
1ought and speculation. As the mind of the average 
san is at present constituted, it does not take in a truth, 
reven admit its possibility, until it is given concrete 
fod practical form on the material side of things. Ido 
Jot believe the savants are pursuing the correct method 
-to my mind it is plain that bodily immortality is to 
> demonstrated on lines differing from those at pres- 
at followed in the laboratories of Virchow, Metchni- 
off and Charcot. Still, all the harm done by the bac- 
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teria scare is likely to be atoned for. Our dangers of- 
ten prove to be our opportunities, and whatever the 
shortcomings of merely material concepts and methods, 
we have the germs to thank for helping the race a long 
step forward on the road to realization of its mastery 
of life. But that, as the genial Kipling remarks, is 
another story, and one I will be glad to take up in my 


next article. 
— mmo 


OPERATING ON DEATH. 

It appears that the surgeons, having operated on all 
diseases, are now operating on death. Yes, and with 
success. The facts are incontestable; they have brought 
several dead people back to life. The eminent Dr. 
Dieulafoy has just reported two extraordinary facts to 
the French Academy of Medicine. One is the case of 
a young man operated upon for appendicitis, and who, 
four days afterward, succumbed from syncope. None 
of the usual means of resuscitation had any effect; the 
heart had ceased to beat, the man was dead. Then the 
surgeon opened the dead man’s side and siezed the 
heart in both hands, and made from sixty to eighty 
rythmic compressions. Soon the pulse began to beat, 
the dead man opened his eyes, turned his head, looked 
round him, and recognized his physician. After some 
minutes the pulse grew feeble and stopped again. A 
new pressure brought a new awakening, which did not 
last, and a third attempt was without effect. The au- 
topsy showed that one of the pulmonary arteries was 
clogged, and it is thought that but for this the resuscita- 
tion would have been definite. 

The other case is of a man who died in the midst of 
a cranial operation for brain-abscess. Several of the 
assistants, seeing that the man was dead, left the room, 
but the surgeon continued to operate. Exploring 
the cranial cavity, his fingers encountered the bulb 
called the “vital knot,” which scarcely had he touched 
when, to his own and his assistant’s surprise, the patient, 
now nearly a half-hour dead, breathed a long, noisy 
sigh. The finger removed, the breath stopped; the 
finger replaced, it commenced again. With continued 
pressures it became regular, and the dead came to life. 
He lived forty-eight hours; and died over again from 
his abscess. These are but preliminary excursions into 
the Over-yonder; who can say where the end may be? 
The surgeons have not the habit of stopping on the 
road.—London Sketch. 

_ OE MMMM 
ANOTHER TEMPLE ORGANIZED. 

A Mental Science temple was organized at Portland, 
Oregon, July 24. The secretary reports the following 
list of members, with expectation of numerous additions 
speedily: 

Mr. W. S. Hufford, Mrs. Belle J. Morse, Mrs. J. C. 
Barton, Mrs. L. B. Salmon, Mr. Wm. Candlin, Mrs. L. 
M. Candlin, Mrs. M. Tilden, Mrs. Clara Parsons, Mrs. 
E. L. Poulterer, Mrs. Christina Johnson, Miss Sadonie 
V. Johnson, Mrs. Rose. 

-m 0-0 
MIND IS MASTER. 

“Thoughts are things.” Thought transference is 
an established fact. The state of the body and the 
conditions that environ it are the result of the state 
of the mind, and the state of the mind can be changed 
by mental treatment. 
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SYNOPSIS OF COL. POST’S LECTURES BEFORE THE HOME 
TEMPLE ON ANCIENT AND MODERN RELIGIONS. 


[THIRD LECTURE—ZOROASTRIANISM CONTINUED. ] 


Zoroaster is supposed to have died at the age of 77. 
His religious teachings, probably conceived by him in 
a spiritual sense, but accepted byan ignorant people in 
a much more literal one, were, on the whole, elevating, 
at least to the people of his day. Later, differences 
sprung up among his followers, a division occurred and 
a priesthood was formed which corrupted the purer 
teachings of the founder of the religion, and made it a 
religion of caste, with the priesthood at the head, even 
above the king, who was from the second or warrior 
class; while below the warriors was that of the agri- 
culturalists, artisans and traders; below these the su- 
dras, or servants, who were virtual slaves. 

The moral teachings of the priests or Brahmans, were 
still high, if we consider only the language of the text 
of their moral code. 

The king, for example, must be a father to his peo- 
ple, must shun vice and encourage virtue; if he went to 
war he must act honorably in accord with the rules of 
war: must not use poisoned arrows—must not strike 
a foe that was fallen, or one who asked for quarter. 
He must collect revenue, but not in excess, and he must 
respect the Brahmans. : 

Their rules concerning civil and criminal law were 
much like ours. They had a table of weights and meas- 
ures and laws allowing interest to be taken up to five 
per cent. And their religious ceremonies became 
identically those of the Catholic church of to-day. The 
names of the Deities were, of course, different; but the 
ceremonies were in all particulars those of the present 
church of Rome. Both Father Huck and Father Bury, 
Catholic priests who early penetrated into Thibet and 
China, reported that in the garments worn by the priests, 
in the use of the cross, of holy water, the construction 
and use of the censer, in the manner of pronouncing the 
benediction, in all things the Thibetan church was like 
that of Rome; that in fact the devil had stolen the 
whole machinery of the church, and taught it to these 
strange people whose head was the Grand Lama instead 
of the Pope, whom they, of course, regared as the vice- 
gerent of God, and the only one to whom authority on 
earth had been given. 

The fact undoubtedly is, that the early church at 
Rome copied its ceremonies bodily from these more an- 
cient people, and established a new organization with a 
new center of authority, so far, considering means 
of communication, from the old one, that few, even, of 
those given authority in the new organization, knew 
the facts in the case. 

‘The Hindoo conception of the creative power, and 
of man’s relation thereto, was, however, different from 
that of any other people; and it is undoubtedly due in 
very great measure to such conception that the Hindoos 
have remained behind in the onward march of the race. 

The Brahman’s God is an intelligence without attri- 
butes, absorbed in a sea of contemplation, an obj. c: 
neither loved or feared, and, therefore, not worshipped, 
although divine. 

All things that the senses take cognizance of are ap- 


pearances emanating from God, however, and therefore | 
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are divine in a sense and may be worshipped. But 
since they have no actual existence, it is proper to give 
form to the higher powers which seem to exist; hence 
their worship of idols, with which the shrines of the 
different gods of the Hindoos are filled. 

The Brahmans correspond in a way to the ancien 
priesthood of the Israelites, or more properly, the Is 
raelites copied the idea of a class born to the priestho 
from the Brahmans. Even as all of Aaron's family an 
descendants were born priests, so all Brahmans were o 
the priesthood. They were called twice-born men; tha 
is, had first been formed in the spiritual, and afterwards 
in the physical body, and were holy. 

Even the king might not order one killed or whipped, 
no matter what offence committed, though he might 
send him out of the country, provided he sent all his | 
goods and chattels with him. 

On the other hand one who injured a Brahman should | 
have a triple punishment; and for a sudra to even ge 
the better of an argument with a Brahman was a grave 
offence to be severely punished. A Brahman was ex- | 
pected to make the study of the religious books a large | 
part of his life work. The first twelve years, if he de- 
sired to truly follow the law he gave to study of the 
Vedas under a teacher, an older Brahman. Him he must 
serve also, not as a sudra sefves, who is of the lowest | 
class, but more as a son. Then he may marry and live 
at home for another twelve years, but if he is really and 
truly devoted to his religion, and would escape into Nir- 
vana he should abandon family and friends and live in 
the forest, giving himself up to austerities, and contem- į 
plation, begging his meals of rice, fruit or roots, eating 
but once daily, and then sparingly. By so doing he 
hopes to destroy all desire of whatever nature, and so be 
fitted to be reabsorbed into the infinite principle cf 
being, and be forever at rest. . No religious faith could 
be more distructive of effort than this. And as progress 
without effort is impossible the people who have adopted 
this belief have remained virtually as they were a tbou- 
sand years ago, if indeed they have not retrograded. 

Under the fostering care of missionaries, however, the 
faith spread into different portions of India and China, 
and emigration and war followed then, as now, the mis- 
sionaries. 

This was natural. 

Penetrating into heretofore unknown countries, the 
priests returned with stories of the people and the re- 
sources of the lands they had visited, and quite possibly, 
as in the crusades of the eleventh century, urged that 
the temples and the gods of the heathen be overthrown. 
There can, I think, Le no question that large emigration 
from Bactria and the region farther north took -place at 
two distinctly separate periods, and that, as I stated in 
my first lecture, it was the returning tide from the first 
one, that met the second upon the. plains of Arabia 
and Persia—met and mingled now in war, now in 
peace; as allies now, as deadly foes to-morrow; in s ich 
manner the most ancient of all religions, corrupted by 
a priesthood ravenous for power, was metand leavened 
by the teachings of Buddha Gautama and Jesus of Naza- 
reth. 

Buddha antidated Jesus by at least five hundred 
years. 

The accounts of his conception and birth as given in 


|| and unfeeling life—Nirvana. 
\| experiences, including temptation from the prince of 
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the Hindoo Bible differ from those of Jesus of Nazareth 
as found in our own Bible only in matters of detail. 
The mother of Buddha was named Maya, that of 
Jesus, Mary; but the earthly father, instead of being a 
carpenter was a king, and instead of an angel announc- 
ing the coming birth of a Savior, the Holy Spirit de- 
scended upon the mother of Buddha in the shape of a 
white elephant, and she knew that she was to bear a 


babe who was to become a Buddha, or a Savior of the 
world, 


She then retired to the king’s garden where the child 
in due time was born beneath a tree, whereupon the 
spirit of the tree came forth and worshipped the child, 
who at once took seven steps and announced himself as 
a Buddha—one who should not need to be born again. 

This expression “to be born again,” though having a 
tutally different import to those of the Christian religion 
from that given it Ly the Hindoos, is yet unquestionably 
borrowed from this more ancient religion. As they be- 
lieved in reincarnation—that is, in repeated births in 
different bodies—the meaning to them was literal, while 
to the Christian of the nineteenth century it means a 
change of disposition or desire with relation to spiritual 
things. 

We have the same account, though in different and 
more exaggerated language, of the coming of the wise 
men, thesinging of the angels, the obeisance of the animals, 
contained in our own Bible. 

The Buddha, or as he was named Siddhartha, grows 
to manhood under the care and tutelage of attendants 
who conceal from him all knowledge of the existence of 


sorrow or pain in the world, and marries a most beauti~ 
ful maiden, 


Later he is taken upon an excursion during which he 
sees those suffering from disease and the decrepitude 
of old age, and inquires if these calamities must come 
to all, and is told that they must and that death also 1s 
the heritage of all alike. With sinking heart he returns 
to the palace to brood over what he is told is the inevi- 
table fate of all. -Every effort is made to arouse him 
and cause him to take an interest in life and the affairs 
of life. He is surrounded with the most beautiful women 
that can be found; the counselors of the king, his father, 
strive to arouse in him an interest in the affairs of the 
nation, but all in vain; he sees only the inevitableness of 


| death atthe end of a life which at best is full of trduble 


and short, and finally he leaves the palace at night, the 
palace gates opening of their own accord and his favor- 
|| ite horse coming to meet him fully accoutered for mount- 
|| ing without being led. All night he journeys and at 
| morning has reached a forest where are others seeking 
_ by contemplation and an austere life to destroy desire 
_ and so come into harmony with the universal immaterial 
Passing through many 


j} demons, living for six years upon one grain of rice daily, 
during which time he became so emaciated and weak as 
to be unable to more than rise from the earth, which is 
his bed, he „decides that such life is not the way to knowl- 
edge of the infinite, accepts food from a Mary Magdalene, 
is refreshed and perceives the correct path to be that of 
a purely intellectual perception of the connection of the 
finite with the infinite, and so discourses to those gath- 
ered about him. 

And now he prepares for his death and union with 


the infinite; in the language of the text, he “yields up 
his years.” 

J quote now from the Fo-Sho-Hing-Tsan-King, one 
of the sacred books of the Hast. Note how closely it 
corresponds to the account of the crucifixion of Jesus: 

And then, as Buddha died, the great earth quaked 
throughout. 

In space, on every hand, was fire like rain, no fuel, 
self-consuming. And so from out the earth great flames 
arose on every side. 

Thus up to the heavenly mansions flames burst forth; 
the crash of thunder shook the heavens and earth, rolling 
along the mountains and the valleys, 

Even as when the Devas Asuras fight with sounds of 
drums and mutual conflict. A wind tempestuous from 
the fonr bounds of earth arose—whilst from the crags 
and hills, dast and ashes fell like rain. 

The sun and moon withdrew their shining;.the peace- 
ful streams on every side were torrent-swollen; the 
sturdy forest shook like aspen leaves, whilst Howers and 
leaves untimely fell otai, like scattered rain. 

The flying dragons, carried on pitchy clouds, wept 
down their tears; the four kings and their’ associates, 
moved by pity, forgot their works of charity. 

The pure Devas came to earth from heaven, halting 
mid-air they looked npon the changeful scene (or the 
death scene), not sorrowing, not rejoicing. 

But yet they sighed to think of the world, heedless of 
its sacred teacher, hastening to destruction. 

The eightfold heavenly spirits, on every side filled 
space. 

Cast down at heart and grieving, they scattered flow- 
ers as offerings. Only Mara-raga (the Evil one—Ed.) 
rejoiced, and struck up sounds of music in his exultation. 

Whilst Gambudvipa, shorn of its glory; as when the 
mountain tops fall down to earth, or like the great ele- 
phant robbed of its tusks, or like the ox-king spoiled of 
his horns; 

Or heaven without the sun and moon, or as the lily 
beaten by the hail; thus was the world bereaved when 
Buddha died! 


— A MM 
LOVELY SEA BREEZE, 
[Gainsville Daily Sun.] 

Sea Breeze, Fla., Aug. 13—This delightful resort is 
crowded at the present writing to its utmost capacity. 
In fact, many people are kept away on account of the 
lack of accommodations. The Colonnades hotel is not 
open this season, but the genial proprietor, Col. Post, 
has kindly placed his rooms at the disposal of the 
proprietor of the Clarendon Inn, for the accommodation 
of those who will consent to room at the Colonnades and 
take their meals at the Inn. 

Sea Breeze is most advantageously located, being 
situated on a strip of land with the Atlantic ocean and 
beach on one side and the Halifax river on the other. 
No more delightful climate, both summer and winter, 
is to be found in the United States. So popular has it 
grown in public favor that by uéxt summer, it is cur- 
rently reported, the Clarendon Inn will be enlarged to 
double its present ‘capacity, and a hundréd-room hotel 
will be erected by the Stewart brothers on the site where 
the Seaside Inn formerly stood. They’ will also build 
a long pier out into the ocean and construct an elegant 
pavilion and amusement hall. * * * 

Ocala, Orlando, Monticello, Live Oak, Titusville and 
Palatka are represented at Sea Breeze by large contin- 
gents of their best citizens, while people from nearly 
every other town in the state have putin an appearance 
here during the week, 


re 
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ON THE ROAD, 


DULUTH. 

Leaving Chicago I traveled direct to Duluth, Minn., 
to respond to a very urgent request to lecture there, 
Upon my arrival in that thriving northern city, I found 
the meeting for my lecture thoroughly advertised. 
Quarter-sheet cards had been placed in the store windows 
and banners announcing the meeting had been attached 
to the sides of the street cars, and the several newspa- 
pers of the city had published very kind and favorable 
notices. The city armory, a very ‘spacious structure, 
had been engaged and everything looked exceedingly 
favorable for a large attendance. I found that the fore- 
most and leading spirit in this display of energetic en- 
terprise was Mrs. G. S. Brown, who had assumed all the 
labor and financial responsibility to carry it out. The 
effort certainly deserved the highest commendation and 
to be crowned with the best of success. 

During the afternoon of the day, when the meeting 
was to take place, the hall had been rented to the re- 
publican county committee for the convening of the 
county convention to nominate candidates for county 
offices. This convention was to adjourn at 6 p. m., and 
clear the hall for our meeting. At 4 p. m., the petty 
politicians got into a rangle about nominations and long- 
drawn out acrimonious discussions followed. As a conse- 
quence it was 9 o’clock before the delegates cleared the 
hall, notwithstanding our appeal to the chairman that the 
hall had been paid for, and belonged to the promoters of 
our meeting. People came in crowds in response to 
advertisements for our meeting. But when well dressed 
ladies, and their escorts, saw the groups of excited men 
enveloped in dense clouds of smoke, and the floor littered 
six inches deep with paper ballots and cigar stumps, they 
naturally turned about and walkedaway. About seventy- 
five people out of the thousand or more who came into 
the building had courage enough to face the condition 
of the hall, and remained. Of course I stood at my post 
and delivered my lecture, and gave the stereopticon ex- 
hibition, as though I had never seen a county politician’ 
in Minnesota. Of course the meeting fell far below the 
rightful expectation of its promoters, and the financial 
responsibility especially heavy upon the shoulders of 
Mrs. Brown, who bore her disappointment over the whole 
affair with a remarkable degree of good humor and equa- 
nimity. There is a fine field for Mental Science in Du- 
luth, but it requires cultivation. 


ST. PAUL. 
A five hours’ ride southward brought me to the charm- 


ing city St. Paul, with itstrim buildings, clean streets 
and its general appearance of busy activity. The first 
one ofourfriends to bid me welcome was Gusten Jungren, 
tall, handsome, clean-limbed, bright of mind and a very 
prince of men. He had cancelled 3 number of lecturing 
engagements elsewhere, and trailed to St. Paul to assist 
in the preparatory arrangements for my lecture there, 
as well as in the sister city of Minneapolis. 

The city was handsomely decorated with flags and 
bunting, and streamers galore in honor of the order of 
Elks, who held their state carnival here atthattime. A 
whole street had been temporarily dedicated to their use, 
and the merry throngs passed through there, night and 


day, and made the welkin ring with joyous sounds and 
happy laughter. 
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seriously interfere with the attendance at the Mental 
Soience meeting, but to our surprise the Pythians Castle 
in Bolby Hall was well filled with a very attentive au- 
dience, when the time arrived for the delivery of my 
lecture. I took, by request, for my subject, “Man th 
Masterpiece,” as an introductory to the two subsequen 
lectures, “Mind the Master” and “The Chemistry of th 
Emotions,” which had been arranged for by our friend 
to be delivered in the sister city Minneapolis, on th 
next day, Sunday. The audience made me feel co 
fortable and very much at home from the beginning, an 
received my discourse, as well as the exhibition of th 
views of the City Beautiful and other Florida scenes, 
with hearty applause and warm enthusiasm. 

Among those present at this meeting were Mr. P. 
Zumbach, Orin W. Smith, E. Gertrude Smith, S. Grant 
Harris, Mr. and Mrs. Archie Mathews, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Ludwig, Mr. and Mrs. Julius Goldsmith, Mrs. Dora 
E. Fay, Mrs. H. E. P. Ward, Mrs. Joetta Lockwood 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Thompson, C. A. Anderson, M 
Laura B. Anderson, Gusten Jungren, Mrs. M. A. Mills, 
Mrs. Richardson, Mrs. I. Carmichael, Mr. S. Bayley 
Carmichael and the Misses Mabel A., Elspie M. and 
Jennie Carmichael. 

During my stay in St. Paul I enjoyed the hospitality 
of Mr. and Mrs. Carmichael, and take this opportunity 
of extending my sincere appreciation for the kindly 
courtesies extended to me by them. 

MINNESOTA. 

Dividing the “twin cities,” St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
there rolls slowly and calmly the “Great Father of Wa- 
ters,” the Mississippi. It is true the river here has no 
yet gained the great volume and magnificent proportions 
which come to it further south, in its steady and irre- 
sistible march to the sea; yet through its erosive power, 
exerted through the passing centuries, it cut a deep scar 
into the fertile country through which its waters flow, 
gaining power and volume through the absorption of 
rivulets, brooks and streams which pour into it. Span- 
ning the river’s bed here are several magnificent bridges, 
which join the two cities in a steady hand-clasp and 
friendly rivalry of commercial, industrial and agricult- 
ural development. 

One hour’s ride on splendidly equipped electric cars 
brings the traveller from St. Paul to the very business 
centre of Minneapolis, with its wide, clean streets and 
fine business blocks and beautiful residences. It was a 
Sunday mornipgwwhen brother Gusten Jungren guided 
me across the river and to the Grand Army hall, located 
in the beautiful building of the Masonic fraternity. 
The hally with a seating capacity of four hundred, 
was well filled with a fine audience which included a 
goodly number of our friends from the city of St. Paul. 
I felt the friendly interest of the audience towards 
me the moment I. stepped upon the platform. And 
throughout the discourse, both during the morning and 
evening lecture, all present gave the closest and most 
gratifying attention, while the display of stereopticon 
view disclosed a lively interest in the developments go- 
ing on at City Beautiful. 

There were present at the meeting, interested in the 
new thought, the following friends: Prof. Chas, Adler, 
F. G. O'brien, Dr. E. M. Johnson, Mrs. A. A. Pierce, 


t was thought that the carnival celebration would| Mrs. S. Eastman, Mrs. E Gertrude Smith, R. Collier 
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Mrs. Tinsley, Mrs. W. Reesie, Mrs. Emma Timmerman, 
Mrs. E. S. Chipman, Mrs. Jas. Farrington, Mrs. M. S. 
Mathews, Mrs. Kate Arnold, Mrs. Jas. E. Treat, Mr. P. J. 
Landin, Mr. C. Treat, Mrs. C. M. Clark, Mrs. H. A. Hu- 
miston, Mrs, M. E. Breeden, Mrs. S. A Penfield, Mrs. 
_Alta Leonard, Mrs. N. O. Kirkwood, Miss Annie Kirk- 
wood, Mrs. C. H. Hagemier, Mrs. W. W. Bill, Mr. J. A. 
Dahl, Thos. A. Linander, Mrs. C. S. Engelbrecht, Mrs. 
A. E. Wadsworth, Hon. H. H. Potter, Mrs. Florence 
L. Potter, Mr. A. H. Potter and Mrs. J. A. Dabl. 

My two days’ sojourn at Minneapolis was enjoyed at 
the home of Hon. H. H. Potter and family, who occupy 
a beautiful residence on the shore of one of the several 
pretty lakes locaied about this region. Mr. Potter 
served as District Attorney at Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
prior to taking up Lis residence in Minneapolis, where 
he enjoys a lucrative law practice. The evening prior 
to my departure quite a number of friends assembled 
at the Potter home to formalate a nucleus for the or- 
ganization of a Mental Szience Temple, which promises 
tw become a power for good in that splendid city. 

Gusten Jungren who has recently sent out the first 
issue of Aurora, a monthly journal of Mental Science» 
published in the Sweedish language, writes me that 
Mental Science Temples will shortly be firmly estab- 
lished, both in St. Paul and Minneapolis. I would in 
this connection request our friends, who are familiar 
with the Sweedish language, to send to Gusten Jungren 
460 Jackson street, St. Paul, Minn., for a copy of Au- 
rora; or better still, encourage him by enclosing one 
dollar for a year’s subscription. 

Cuas. F. BurGMan. 
=- o me o o ee yU 
STRENGTH. 

«All nature is but art unknown to thee.” 

The principles of art have their foundation in spirit, 
they rest upon the infinite and are laws through which 
the tinite manifestation of all beauty takes place. 

One of the formulas of Delsarte was, “Strength at the 
center, freedom at the extremities.” This is applied to 
the body by developing the torso or trunk and freeing 
the head, arms and legs through exercises adapted to 
stretching and rendering flexible the muscles, and es- 
pecially the tendons which cover the articulations, 
Every measure which will intrease strength is used, be- 
cause it is expected by that means to increase vitality, 
and the need of the race is more vitality. 

Now, we know much can be done for the physical 
body by these external methods. And if we are not 
“beautiful within,” by putting the body in attitudes of 
grace, and the mind in the sphere of beautiful thoughts, 
these things will cultivate the personality, giving it 
greater ease, better presence, and more power. But 
Delsarte’s principle has a deeper signiticance on the un- 
seen side of things. 

If you know that to be self-centered means to be 
strong in the center of your own consciousness, loyal to 
the truth revealed to you, standing by the Z of you, you 
have come a long way in understanding, and have real- 
ized strength. 

But to have “strength at the center” only, is but half 
the work. To give “freedom at the extremities” implies 
something to be carried into the uttermost parts of our 
realization—is really a gracious quality of our thoughts 
and finds expression in our relations with others. The 


point for us is that we are each of us members of the 
same body, and while strong within ourselves we must 
give absolute freedom to all others. 

It is a powerful truth that when we are strongest we 
not only love freedom most for ourselves, but we desire 
it for every creature. When we receive a revelation it 
becomes both duty and pleasure to reveal the “glad 
tiding.” Life seeks individualization, and the true in- 
dividualist believes in the noble integrity of every other 
individual. Strength glories in manifestation; weakness 
would suppress every form not exactly like its own. 

We have all seen the beautifal blending of strength 
and grace in a physical body. That is Delsarte’s idea 
realized in the flesh. We may all experience the peace 
and exultation that the realization of conscious soul 
strength will bring to us when we accept the proper at- 
titude of mind. It is our right, our destiny to stand in 
the flesh clothed with the power of the conqueror, and 
externalizing the ideal in lines of grace, beauty and that 
sublime strength which has passed into immortality. 

Understanding this principle as an interior truth will 
not only give us freedom mentally, but it will free the 
atoms of the flesh until they go on a joy dance, polariz- 
ing themselves anew according to the laws of symmetry 
and youth, illuminating them with the new light, lifting 
the mental horizon, until we find qurselves “walking in 
newness of life,” really citizens of “the plains of peace.” 

Frora J. ROBERTSON. 
p: e—a 
THE CONQUEST OF POVERTY. 
[Thirty-ninth edition, cloth. ] 


We have created a demand for a morc substanțial 
edition of “The Conquest of Poverty,” and have re- 
sponded to the call by bringing the book out in good 
cloth binding, so “that it may be better preserved, and 
find its proper place as a standard work in every home 
and library.” 

“The Conquest of Poverty” revised, enlarged and 
illustrated, is now ready. 1t is handsomely bound in 
cloth and the price is one dollar, post paid. The first 
edition of the cloth-bound book will bear on its title 
page the announcement, “Thirty-sixth edition.” What 
will the readers of Freepom think of this? Will they 
not take courage and increase their energies, in pushing 
the sale of a book that has carried so much happiness 
into the homes of poverty? 

The price is double that of the paper-bound book, 
but it is much cheaper in the end, for it will last for a 
generation, while the paper-covered book is soon soiled 
and finds its place in the waste-paper basket. 

We have in this book something profitable for the 

ent, for there is no book more populær than “a dollar 
book.” Taking into consideration the large sale of 
this book in its cheaper form, and the reputation already 
gained, it will be a harvest for the agent who will de- 
vote his time to selling the cloth-bound “Conquest of 
Poverty.” Many who have bought the paper book 
will be glad to purchase the cloth, with its handsome 
cover and illustrations. 

We want one competent person in each locality who 
will agree to faithfully solicit for orders with this new 
book, and we guarantee that any one with a little ex- 
perience, such as he has gained with the paper-cover, 
will find a good paying business. 

We will protect agents in territory assigned as long 
as their orders indicate that they are working it. 

Send in at once for terms and territory for the new 
book. Every agent knows the advantage of selecting 
his own field of labor. 

INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 
Sea Breeze, Florida 
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ADVERTISING RATES: 
For advertising rates address E. F. BRITTON. 
eter 

Subscriptions received in money order, bank draft, cheque, ex- 
press money order or currency. ps also received, but those 
who can send remittance in other form will oblige by so doing. 

In ordering change of address it is necessary to give former ad- 
dress as well as new one. - 

Please take notice that 48 copies count for one year. 


Entered at the Postoffice at Sea Breeze, Fla., as second-class 
matter, August 28,1897. Removed from Boston, Mass. 


The date at which subscriptions expire is printed on 
the wrappers of all papers sent out and this is a receipt 
for the money received. We cannot send a receipt for 
single subscriptions any other way, since to do so is 
wholly unnecessary and would be a very considerable 
expense in time and postage. 


Mr. Geo. Osbond, Scientor House, Norman Ave., 
Devonport, Eng., is exclusive agent for our works in 
Great Britian. Our British friends will please address 
all orders to him. 


Sea Breeze is now an International money order office. 
Our patrons will please make all money orders payable 


on this place. 
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TO OUR FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 


Will our foreign subscribers do us the favor of send- 
ingus the addresses of such of their friends as might be- 
come interested in Mental Science? Our foreign mail 
is large, and there is no reason why it should not be 
larger. It will be larger if we can get the names we 


need. 
— e 


THE SEATTLE CONVENTION, 
Send 50 cts. to Prof. M. F. Knox, Seattle, Washington, 
for full report of the first Mental Science Convention. 
Do not delay. You want the report and the Professor 


needs the money to pay expenses of publication. 
———— 


AWAY FROM HOME. 

It seems that the Georgia papers reported me as being 
in Atlanta teaching classes, and prophesying that I would 
be away all winter on a lecture tour. 

Some of my patients and students reading this are 
already writing me strange letters. They had better 
find out the truth of a thing before they begin to lose 
their equipoise. 

I was in Atlanta a few days. I made one little speeeh 
there some two Sundays back. JI completed my business 


and have been home now for a week or more.—H. W. 
0-0-9 


Man is an intelligent being. He is all intellect—or 
nind; every atom of him engenders thought, and the 
thought thus engendered is the spiritualizing and the 
uplifting power of him. That which deadens thought 
or nullifies the effect of it, deadens or nullifies the man. 

The man being purely an intellectual creature must 
live and grow by the gaining of knowledge. It is not 
bread and meat that feeds him; it is bread and meat 
transmuted— through that laboratory of involuntary in- 
telligence called his digestive system—into more intel- 


ligence, that feeds him. Anything that shuts off the 
transmuting power of this laboratory leaves the man in 
his irrational animalhood. The world’s old belief shuts 
this off. 

How? By doing away with the necessity of thought; 
by saying to the man, “Here is what you want to think 
already thought out for you thousands of years ago, 
Take it and be satisfied with it always.” 

Then it becomes the chief effort of the man’s life nct, 
to think for himself, but to stop thinking, and to con- 
form to the thought ladled out to him and rammed down 
him with a “Thus sayeth the Lord.” l 

And so man—not yet emerged from the world’s child- 
hood of intelligence—being still under the influence of 
the race’s early superstitions, is more or less in the do- 
minion of fear, and dares not think on this one matter 


that he considers of the most vital importance; the most 


vital because he thinks that it involves the salvation or 
damnation of his soul after death. And while he gives 
his intellect full scope on every other subject, and gradu- 
ally evolves from himself and incorporates in his body 
one truth after another, each of which stamps its im- 
press upon his character to be expressed in new bodily 
function by his children, he remains at a dead standstill 
as regards the inherited superstition which he calls his 
religion. 

Religion is not the subject of intellectual investigation. 
It claims a divine authority that places it above the 
region of intelligent criticism. Thus discounting the 
intellect, it reigns supreme in the emotional nature of 
man. The emotional nature is that part of the man 
which has not been brought under the influence of the 
reasoning powers; it is the uncultured intellect turned 
loose without rudder or compass, in search of something 
afar off, that it believes to be a cure-all for every present 
ill, and about which it raves in a frenzy of joy when it 
is deluded into the conviction that it has at last found 
the pearl of great price. As the whole thing is a fever 
of the blood, the pearl of great price being a pure hallu- 
cination born of a diseased condition, it is sometimes 
visible to the eyes of its possessor and sometimes invis- 
ible. It is always visible during revivals, and usually 
subsides from sight between revivals. It has no foun- 
dation in man’s reasoning faculties; it would be a sub- 
stantial thing if it had, and could be seen’ whenever a 
thought was turned upon it. As it is, it is the dodging- 
est dodger that ever dodged inspection. In other words, 
it is an emotion, and not an intellectual deduction. 

As an emotion, it would be as harmless as any other 
emotion but for the fact that it is founded on fear. This 
is its stronghold; it is afraid to let go of its unreasoning 
position; it is afraid to trust the intelligence that contra- 
dicts the necessity of its existence; it believes in evil, 
and that continually; it refuses to see the natural good 
in man, much less to trust it; therefore the natural good 
—which if it was recognized and brought forth would 
obviate the need of a personal God and the atoning blood 
of Jesus—goes undiscovered, and the race perishes. 

Perishes in torments; its mistakes imputed to it as sins, 
for which it is tortured, instead of being educated; and 
its ignorance of the eternal harmony being called dis- 
eases, for which it is poulticed and purged and plastered 
and poisoned out of existence.—H. W. 

It requires much effort and endarance to be permeated 
with a knowledge of this fact that the supply can never 
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be inferior to the demand; a desire—the mother of de- 
mand—being a finite expression of the infinite purpose. 

For a time, long after I had first reasoned it out in 
my mind, and since I had thought myself perfectly con- 
vinced about this statement containing an incontro- 
vertible truth, I doubted and disbelieved it. 

Conditions which I, with apparent pesistency, had 
been long desiring, demanding and working for, did 
not manifest, and I began to suspect that what I had 
called reason was sheer delusion. 

As I learned to investigate my intericr, however, 
more deliberately, I became aware that a great portion 
of my system was subject to a most aggravating state 
of indolence and indifference, instead- of entertaining 
any really fervent desires. And so firmly fixed was 
this inner negative condition that when I, in the act of 
“taking a self-treatment,” had sunk into my inner self 
and aspired for “independence,” the unspoken word 
changed into “indifference” in spite of my efforts to the 
contrary. 

When the comparatively fleeting desires of my sur- 
face mind, so to speak, caused largely by contact with 
the outer world, were blended with the inner indica- 
tions of a more dull character, they were neutralized, 
and I found the bulk of my desire to be at a much 
lower standard than I had previously imagined it to 
be. This was the real cause of my inability to arrive 
at expected results. I was simply divided against my- 
self, and the law of supply and demand remained in- 
fallible. 

Such a state can only be due to a non-recognition of 
the link of oneness between the inner and the outer. 
The inner and the outer, or in another sense, the body 
and the thought, must constantly co-operate, sustaining 
the relation of supply and demand. This is to say, that 
any desire (demand) whatever has to be granted from 
an inner supply, in the first place; only in the second 
place comes the gratification from the outside—if the 
desire be of such kind. 

The experience I related above might be peculiar to 
me and me only. Still, most people must be in the con- 
dition resembling the one I have tried to make plain; 
for, if they were not, their desires would express the 
activity and effort necessary to attain that which they 
are longing for. As a rule they do not, however, until 
necessity drives them. We are like isolated steam 
boilers—the power escaping all the time because the 
engineer—onr intellect—does not know how to make 
the connection between the boiler and the engine. 

It is only in babes we see this perfect union of de- 
sire, thought and action which makes a healthy and 
self-centered unit of the human being. But as the 
child grows ap and acquires civilization their union be- 
comes weaker; he gets his knowledge at the cost of his 
ease. The mind is strained, with those who get “edu- 
cation,” to a high standard without being taught its 
origin; and it, therefore, loses its grip on the inner 

„sourco from which it came. Add thereto the imbibing 
of creeds, which, at the risk of damnation, forces the 
belief into their minds that they are entirely depending 
upon an outside force. Is it, then, any wonder that 
the barely matured woman and man, endowed with all 
the world regards necessary to happiness and success, 
hear—whenever stopping a moment to reflect—a voice, 
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the dreary voice within, asking, “Oh, what is there to 
live and strive for?” 

There is, indeed, more truth than we can now com- 
prehend in the saying that we must become as little 
children in order to enter the kingdom of heaven (happi- 
ness). 

The knowledge of this law about the relation of sup- 
ply to the demand does not benefit any one unless it so 
permeates him as to practically be faith. 

The supply is equal, always equal, to the demand! 
Oh, wonderful, world-saving truth! Can faith ever de- 
mand a more solid, unshakable ground on which to lay 
the foundation for its sky-reaching pinnacles than the 
understanding of this simple, but tremendously import- 


and truth? H. W. 
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DEEP BREATHING AN AID. TO MENTAL AS 
WELL AS PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Very few of us breathe properly, or appreciate the 
nature of such exercise. Perhaps there is not a reader 
of this journal who could not verify the above remarks, 
were he or she called upon to do so, and who before 
rendering an opinion would make sure as to the cor- 
rectness thereof. 

Many of us make the mistake in thinking we breathe 
correctly when the muscles, lungs, etc., concerned in 
this function, are doing but half their duty. The erect. 
position of the body, the shoulders set well back, ad- 
mits of the most natural, scientific form of breathing. 
There are many air cells of the lungs unused, or at best 
only half 50, and this condition of affairs is liable to 
lead to grave disorders—not the least among them be- 
ing pneumonia and consumption. 

Hunt for the purest air to be found as many times 
as you can; follow closely the above directions, repeat- 
edly filling and refilling every air cell, thus gathering 
the oxygen, ozone, etc, with which to impart strength 
and vitality to the physical system, thereby building a 
sure foundation forsmental development.—Svggester 
and Thinker. 


HOME HEALING. 


Send and get my pamphlet on this subject. Ask 
for The Mind Cure Phamphlet. Itis now called “The 
Highest Power Of All” It will cost you nothing; 
ask for several copies if you have friends to whom 
you could give them. There is wisdom in this 
pamphlet; and many powerful proofs of the ability of 
the mind to control every form of disease and weak- 
ness. It will do you good simply to read it. Jt will 
give you strength and encouragement, 


-— o 6 
Freepom on trial six weeks ten cents, 
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THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 


Ambrose Bierce seems to understand the Chinese 
pretty well. He calls the Chinese minister an adept 
in the black art of oriental duplicity. Then he goes on 
in a splendidly written article to say things which, if 
true, stand out as strong and incontrovertible reasons 
for Mr. McKinley's defeat for the second term. I would 
like to print the article just for its strength of diction, 
only I don’t want a whole bat full of letters coming in, 
accusing me of taking a hand in politics and being on 
the wrong side. 

Plenty of my friends are interested to know whom I 
would vote for if I were a voter—as I surely ought to 
be. Well, I would vote for Bryan, Pd like to see a 
complete change in the administration. 

As to Chinese cha:acter. Í am quite well acquainted 
with one classof Chinamen, and in regard t^ theirduplicity 
—well, may the Lord help the people they dwell among. 
The Chinese are the first people I ever saw who would 
not rather tell the truth than a lie, if the truth was bet- 
ter suited to the subject in hand. In all my experience 
with the Chinese of San Francisco I never found one 
that was innately clean. They seemed to be clean; 
their aprons were spotless, and so were their white 
muslin stockings and their blue clothes, but after hav- 
ing one in the house a few weeks everything began to 
have a wet-dog smell; table cloths, napkins, towels, all 
got that peculiar odor. And they were not able to 
discriminate between neatness and the reverse. To 
wash their feet in the dish pan, using the dis’: cloth to 
wipe them with, was a common habit. To spit on the 
silverware when cleaning it was also an every-day per- 
formance. 

To tell them of it and to instruct them properly was 
only to make them secretive without remedying the 
trouble. I have heard occasionally of one who was 
kind hearted, but I never saw one. They were brutal 
and would rather do a cruel thing than not. 

There were sixty-five thousand of them in the very 
heart of San Francisco when I was there, and I say that 
no person can come thoroughly into a knowledge of 
their ways and not feel a great disgust for them 


That they are fine cooks, and that all cook alike, is 
because the six Chinese Companies that import them 
from China, have them instructed in cooking at the 
same school; it is a school that produces perfect results 
except as regards cleanliness; and it actually seems to 
be impossible for them to be clean. 

One day I was going down street in San Francisco 
and met a number of immense express wagons loaded 
down with Chinese emigrants. A ship had just got in 
from China, and had unloaded her passengers at the 
wharf. I had no idea where they were going, but it 
must be that they*had a place prepared for their recep- 
tion before they arrived. There were hundreds of them 
of all ages from three years to fifty. There was nota 
woman among them, and it seemed awful to see so 
many little boys quite motherless. These babies were 
placed in white families, and trained to work. Many of 
them were the prettiest little creatures I ever saw; and 
it often happend that the families who took them in 
just loved them as if they had been their own, and 
brought them up so tenderly that one would sup- 
pose there would have resulted a strong reciprocal at- 
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tachment; but actually they were not capable of it. I 
never heard of an instance where the least gratitude 
was manıfested by one of them. They were Chinamen 
all the way through; sly and deceitful, unwholesome 
and untrustworthy. Of course there must have been 
an occasional exception, though I never knew of one. 

The character of the Chinaman betokens a dense ig- 
norance, and in the evolution of the higher civilization 
it must be wiped out, and will be. Just ahead of us 
are times to try the soul of every humanitarian on earth; 
the worst passions of other races besides the Chinese 
are being evoked, and the air is full of death and murder., 
Ignorance of the lowest character is being brought to 
light in order that it may be met and corrected by intelli- 
gence. It must be. We are passing through hell on our 
way to Heaven. Hell—which is ignorance, must be 
conquered before Heaven is attained. R 

But ob! the world is growing; it is gaining the knowl- 


edge that elevates; and what happiness this thought 
brings us. 


But I forget. I am not writing sense in this depart- 
ment, but nonsense. Nonsense seems to be a scarce 
article. Of an evening when we are out on the front 
porch we have no trouble to wake up a good deal of it, 
and keep laughing for hours. I often think at such times, 
“Now, I shall write this out for the waste-paper basket;” 
but I never do. It seems as if we take the soul out of a 
joke when we recount it so that only the shell is left. 
Sometimes I ask Ada or Florence to prompt me; but 
they only say, “Mama, give something out of yeur past 
experience; you have lived such a full life; you have gotten 
so much out of it; turn loose and give us a chance to 
laugh at things that you laughed at long ago.” But those 
things seem dead now; it is an evidence of my present 
vitality that Ido not live in the past; I have left it 
and its ignorant beliefs behind me, and am glad to go 
ahead and prospect for new things, and above all for 
new knowledge. 

Have you observed the excitement the papers are kick- 
ing up about the shirt-waist man? They are making al- 
most as much fuss about it as if women had taken to 
pants. Really it is a beautiful garment for men; much 
more so than for women; but the prejudice it is excit- 
ing seems in a fair way to kill the movement. There 
is one thing, however, in its favor so far as making it a 
permanent thing among the fashions; the women en- 
dorse it; it is the men who oppose it; the old fogies 
among the man too. But I hope the thing will prevail 
against all opposition.- To be sure I have not seen a 
a sample of it yet except in pictures, but itis beautiful, 
and above all it is cool. It seems too bad for men to 
be compelled to wear vests and coats at a time when our 
thin, delicate shirt waists are About as much as we can 
stand. It is time for men to revolt against a custom 
that renders them so uncomfortable. One day last week 
thirty men dropped dead in the city of New York from 
over heat. I wonder how many of them owed their 


death to the heat of their garments added to thé heat of 
the sun? 


Let us all wear what is comfortable. For my part I 
shall do it in spite of everything. I was on the streets 
of Washington last sammer on a blazing hot day, and 
wore a thin dress made empress style; that is—uncon- 
fined to the figure from the arms down. I had worn 
this style of dress so much at home that I felt per- 
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fectly natural in it; but the way the women looked at 
me was a curiosity. A pet bear would not have at- 
tracted half so much attention. It would have pleased 
me to make a speech to the crowds I saw in a fashion- 
able store, but I was contented simply to know that I 
dared do as I,please without the least embarrassment. 
And my dress was very beautiful, and I knew that if 
submitted to a company of artists I would have gotten 
the premium for being the best dressed woman present. 
But simply because I was not cut in two at the waist 
line, I was stared at as something phenominal. This is 
about the experience our shirt-waist men are going 
through. They are being refused admission at the 
theatres and hotels and other public places. Can they 
live such treatment down or will they succumb? I hope 
they will exhibit at least as much grit as one little wo- 
man did in the city of Washington. No amount of 
public opinion is going to put her ribs in a whalebone 
trap. ` H. W. 


—@“(€- o mc 


MR. BURGMAN WILL LECTURE, 


Mr. Burgman has completed his far western tour and 
has now turned his face eastward once more. He will 
speak in Kansas City, Mo., Chicago, Milwaukee, In- 
dianapolis, Cincinnati, Chattanooga and Atlanta. 

His exact date in Kansas City and Chicago we do 
not know but he will leave Chicago Sept. 7th. In Mil- 
waukee he will lecture under the auspices of the Great 
Council of the Red Men who hold their national meet- 
ing in that city. In Indianapolis he lectures twice, on 
the 15th and 16th of September, goes to Cincinnati on 
the 18th and remains until the 20th., lectures in Chatta- 
nooga on the 22nd and 28rd, and in Atlanta on the 25th 
and 26th. 

Friends will please make the necessary arrangements 
and take such steps for making his coming known to 
the public as they deem best. Mr. Burgman’s lectures 
have been widely and most favorably noticed by both 
the daily and weekly press in nearly every city he has 
visited, and we are sure that there are many people in 
the cities he is yet to visit who will wish to hear him 
if made aware of his coming. 

— m o 0 
THE “TELEPLASTIC.” 

Two engineers of Berlin have recently invented an 
apparatus which transmits to a distance the relief of a 
figure, either living or inanimate; the apparatus has re- 
ceived the name of “teleplastic.” The relief may be re- 
ceived in full size, or may be enlarged or diminished at 
will, being quite exact. The transmitter consists of a 
frame containing a great number of metal rods placed 
side by side, and movable back and forth. The receiver 
is a similar apparatus, in which the rods are moved by 
a series of electromagnets, when a relief is pressed 
against the rods of the transmitter a series of contacts is 
established which causes the receiver to reproduce the re- 
lief by means of its rods, whose movement corresponds 
exactly to that of the transmitter. It is expected that 
this apparatus will render service especially in the pur- 
suit of criminals, as it will give an exact reproduction 
of their features.— Scientific American. 

— ———__— 

Have you ordered your palm tree set in the college 

grounds yet? They are at work setting now. 


MENTAL HEALING. 

Having suffered from many acute attacks of rheu- 
matism, my limbs, with each attack, had become more 
drawn and set. Finally I was given up by the best 
physicians that our Northwest can boast of. I have 
since tried many so-called “faith cures;” for that thought 
seemed innate that faith could work wonders; although 
I was not benefited any, yet I assiduously scanned the 
“dailies,” wasting stamps and strength in answering 
advertisements, much to my brother’s disgust, for he 
positively declared their worthlessness—when lo, one 
day my eyes caught at the glaring headlines: “Flowing 
robes and ditto hair.” Credulously I read of the mirac- 
ulous cures, and though bedridden and thirty miles from 
city, yet I resolved to go, and go I did. Although Ihad 
to be carried, and indeed you will understand the vigor 
of my faith, when I say that in my traveling parapher- 
nalia were shoes, rubbers, kid gloves and my umbrella, 
I laugh now at my blind, illogical belief. How could it 
be possible for one who has not had the use of her 
limbs for many years to get instantaneously cured? Jm- 
possible. And I make bold to state, such a cure never 
can be brought about on tbis terrestrial ball. 

Foiled as I was in my happy anticipation of regained 
health, I now became just as headstrong in my disbe- 
lief, and firmly avowed that all faith-healing was “fake.” 

At that time a friend sent me a dozen copies of FREE- 
Dom; as reading was my only pastime, I appreciated 
whatever literature I could get. I commenced to con 
the pages of FREEDOM and soon—as I believed—found 
the drift of its doctrine. I then deliberately tied them up 
and had them put away, for I had no desire to get hood- 
winked again; so touch them I would not. I was still 
confined to my room and bed, and in such a dormant 
state, that I was indifferent to whether my illness ter- 
minated in life or death. My friends continually advised 
me to doctor, for I was still in the prime of life. But I 
said no. I had already spent a small fortune on doc- 
tors, and having no income I wanted to keep my small 
remainder, for some few necessities. My friends, how- 
ever, were persistent, and at last I yielded, not because 
I thought I would be benefited, but merely to satisfy 
friends. I knew absolutely nothing about the doctor, 
and neither did I care to find out anything. The doc- 
tor—a powerful man, the very personification of health— 
was, as I found out later, a Mental Healer. 

The stagnant waters of Bethesda were disturbed and 
the commanding vvice, “Step thou in and be made whole,” 
reverberated and vibrated, through my every fiber, and 
I can now aflirm that marvelous (not immediate) cures 
are created through intellectual growth, and “Ged within” 
can bring about perfect and sublime order from the 
utmost confusion. I had not been able to step on my 
feet for three years, and now after four months treatment 
am able to walk a little with the aid of crutches. ` 

And to-day as I perused the last pages of “The Con- 
quest of Poverty”—a grand production—I feel it is the 
very incentive to life, yea, and a life more full and beau- 
tiful than the one hitherto eked out, and as I close the 
book I dare assert that “I can, 1 will, I dare, I do.” 
Yes, and I too intend to draw from the exhaustless be- 
neficence that environs me, and may the illuminating 
light of Mental Science shine for all humanity, as brightly 
as it bids fair te shine for me, Rosanna. 
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WHY YOUNG MRS. HARDING GROWS OLD, 


To be beautiful is the great desire of Mrs. Harding. 
To improve her complexion, she spends hours every day 
rubbing, pulling and manipulating herskin. She takes 
a hand glass, and stands beside the window in the pri- 
vacy of her own room, and bemoans the ravages which 
time has made; she counts the wrinkles and with a sigh 
recalls the days of her youth, when her face was fair 

* and smooth, when there were no lines or “crows feet” 
to mar the beauty of her eyes. She looks at her hands; 
a few years ago they were plump and firm and white, 
now, although she does no work and follows faithfully 
the rules laid down in the “Guide to beauty” the blue 
veins are unsightly and the skin is loose and flabby. 
She shudders at the sight of a few silver hairs and with 
trembling fingers draws the wavy locks over a tiny bald 
spot, daily growing larger. She holds the mirror nearer, 
in a stronger light; she notes with pain the drawn look 
about the mouth and the pinched nose; and she sighs and 
asks the question why; she sinks into an easy chair, still 
holding the mirror in her hands; she glances about the 
room; everything is luxurious; no money has been spared 
in furaishing; she glances into the dining room; her table 
is bountifully spread. She is in a retrospective mood. 
She thinks of the years that have passed since she left 
her girlhood home; of the quiet wedding in the little 
church of a distant village; of her brie! sojourn in foreign 
lands and the return to her own beautiful city home, 
she has come to a house of wealth; there is no lack of 
money, she can have what she wants, and go where she 
will without counting the cost. She smiles as she chinks 
of the well filled purse her husband threw in her lap, 
saying lightly “When that is gone there is plenty more.” 
She glances in the mirror again and starts back at the 
reflection; her eyes are dim, her complexion dingy and 
sallow. Why this look of age! She has everything to 
make her happy—a loving husband, beautiful children 
and an abundance of means. Just then the thought of 
Harry, her oldest son, comes into her mind. He is off 
yachting with a party of young men; he left her early 
in the morning and she sees him now as she saw him 
then, bounding with joyous strides over the lawn, laugh- 
ing and throwing back kisses until out of sight. <A 
thought comes to her, and her face is blanched with 
sudden fear; rising hastily she goes to the window and 
looks at the sky; it is clear and blue, but there are a few 
clouds. She gives free rein to her fears. In imagina- 
tion she sees a storm coming up. She hears the thunder 
roll; sees the lightning flash; the wind comes rushing on, 
the boat is capsized and her boy drowned; she even pict- 
ures the home coming—the slow procession, her boy on a 
stretcher, borne by loving companions; she sees it all, 
her darling boy dead. She even wonders if it really 
does occur how she shall get word to her husband who 
is away on a business trip, or to her daughter who is 
spending her vacation with a college friend at her home 


_in the country, miles away from a telegraph station. 


“And thinking of her daughter another fear comes to 
torment her. When Mollie wrote she had a cold; what 
if it should settle on her Jungs and develop into pneu- 
monia, or quick consumption? What if—what if—but 
she could bear no more; her excited imagination had 
done its work and she fell fainting to the floor. 


The problem is solved, the question answered—her | unions? 


eyes had grown dim, her face haggard and old, because 
she had allowed herself for many years to worry and 
fret over trifles; she had lived in a constant state of anx- 
iety. No woman can be beautiful who allows her nerves 
to be paralyzed with fear over real or imaginary ills, 
Epira. 


FAMILIAR LETTER. 

Dear Heres Witmans:—Your spicy paper is a wel- 
come visitor in my home. It is refreshing to know 
there are unfettered minds that dare to strike out for 
(rue liberty of thought and life; and thus daring, are a 
potent influence for good, in intelligent circles. With 
the great mass of evidence before us, and the constant 
accumulation of the wonders revealed through science, 
we ought not only to be thankful that we are alive to- 
day, but realize that we live on the eve of still greater 
advances, and ‘more wonderful discoveries in the realms 
of science that will eventually, and probably at no dis- 
tant day, be utilized for the benefit of humanity. 

And, when we think of wireless telegraphy, long-line 
telephones, audiphones, graphaphones, Roentgen rays, 
sub-marine ships, automobiles, the almost perfected tly- 
ing machines and new lightning-speed of railroad cars; 
why should we doubt that a corresponding improve- 
ment and advance may be made in individual human 
lives? Physically through mental supremacy, and 
spiritually, in the uplifting of all that is purest and best 
in our natures, we might have sound minds in healthy 
bodies, cleanly habits, hgh aspirations reaching to the 
divine, of which we all are a part; thus transfigaring 
our lives and making this earth a veritable Eden in 
contradistinction to the old garden myth, so long be- 
lieved by good Christian delusionists. 

These bodies of ours, have too long been slaadered 
and maltreated as a pious duty, when they should have 
been honored rightly, cared for intelligently; and thus 
made temples of strength, beauty and purity fit to shine 
as the perfect work of the Supreme builder. 

We may talk of the “coming millennium” until dooms- 
day, but so long as human beings are living on a low 
animal plane, ruled by gross propensities, selfish greed 
for gold and unscrupulous ambition for place and power, 
no millennial day will ever dawn on this world—this 
good old world of ours that has been so maligned by 
those who ought to know better. 


I am glad that you stand squarely on the platform, 
not only for human freedom, but for the joy of living 
the grand possibilities of human lives; for the banish- 
ment of all evil shadows, and that, too, by the compe- 
tent force of human will, in a current, clear and strong, 
sweeping away every cloud and letting in the contin- 
ued sunlight of divine healing and divine love. 

This life, made sweet and happy to the end. Yes and 
so it may be. Unnecessary strifes, worriment, sickness, 
pain and sorrows, form the largest portion of the troubles 
of humanity. Once these are undérstood and banished 
human life will be regenerated, prolonged and made 
joyfal. But what of living forever here on the earth? 
(Pardon the seeming egotism as we smile indulgently 
at the idea.) Well, I cannot say I think this would be 
desirable. A higher spiritual organism, even than per- 
fected pbysical bodies, would be more in unison with 
my best aspirations. After a long, healthful, useful life 
spent here, the longing to meet and mingle with be- 
loved ones just over the border—ah! what could satisfy 
deathless affliction like the heavenly bliss of such re- 
M. C. B. 
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MIND AND BODY. 

There is an intimate relation between mind and 
body, every mental act producing a concurrent bodily 
change. Certain facts such as the following show that 
the connection of mind and body is not occasional or 
partial. The stare of astonishment, the glance of tender- 
ness, or the frown of anger, is’ united in association 
with the states of feeling each indicates. So constant 
are these appearances, characterizing the different emo- 
tions, that we regard them as part of the emotions 
themselves. On this uniformity of expression, or out- 
picturing of thought, depends our’ knowledge of each 
other’s characters. The constancy of these emotional 
expressions is well illustrated by the painter and sculp- 
tor. When we see a statue or painting well executed 
we know at once the feeling of each person portrayed. 
The loftiest, the noblest, the holiest of emotions, have 
their marked attitude and deportment. 

A second class of proofs of the intimate connection 
of mind and body is furnished by the effects of mental 
changes on bodily states. It was once thought that 
the bodily condition influenced the mind, but most 
metaphysicians have now disregarded thattheory. For 
instance, it was once thought that the mind was influ- 
enced by the condition of the stomach, old age, disease, 
etc. The Mental Scientists have, however, conclusively 
proven that the origin of every bodily condition is 
mental, and that tle condition of the mind is influenced 
by the thoughts of the individual, his environment, and 
stage of growth. If the body influences the mind, why 
cannot it exist consciously without the mind? The fact 
that the mind can exist, independent of the body, 1s 
easily proven by so-called psychic phenomena. In the 
personification cf our early piety the various passions 
are described by the marks their long dominance leaves 
‘on the body. Sadwille describes “Dread” as follows: 


“Next we saw Dread, all trembling; how he shook, 
With foot uncertain, proffered here and there— 

Benumbed of speech, and, with a ghastly look, 
Searched every place, all pale, and dread for fear.” 


The influence of mind on body is supported by great 
force of testimony. Fear paralyzes digestion, anger re- 
tards it. Sudden ontbursts of emotion derange the 
bodily conditions. Great mental depression enfeebles 
all the organs. In considering minutely the evidence 
of connection between mind and body, we perceive 
that the brain is the organ most intimately associated 
with the mind. The facts that prove the connection of 
mind and brain are numerous and irresistible. After 
great mental exertion there is an increase of nervous 
waste. The alkaline phosphates removed from the body 
by the kidneys are derived from the brain and nerves, 
and thus are increased after severe exercise of the mind. 
Most decisive of all is the wide experience of the in- 
sane. Among the principal causes of insanity (which 
is a brain disease) must be reckoned excessive drafts 
on the mind, such as severe mental exertion and sudden 

- mental shocks. The association of brain derangement 
with mental troubles is all but a perfectly established 
deduction. 

By this course of reasoning and a careful study of 
the brain under different mental conditions, we see 
that the cause of insanity is in the mind. Likewise can 
we prove the cause of every phvsical condition is men- 
tal. Verily all is mind. Harrer E. ABEND. 


MEATLESS DISHES. 


This little pamphlet contains a colection of excellent re- 
cipes for those interested ina vegetarian diet. Price 10 cents. 
WILLIAM E. TOWNE, Dept. 1, 

$ Holyoke, Mass. 


MACNETATION 


Magnetism, Vital Force and the sex relations are abl 
A treated in this new book by Albert Chavannes. He 


sept 5-2t* 


goes deep into the mysteries of sex Magnetism and 
shows how it may be so directed as to produce regen- 
Prise 25 cents., 88 pp. 


eration. ; 
WILLIAM E. TOWNE, Dept. 6, Holyoke, Mass. 


sept 5 2t* 


Mrs. Carolyn D. W. Stiles 


Will open her Boarding and Day School for Girls at Haddon- 
field, N. J., Oct. 1. 1900. Teaching on Mental Science lines. 
Terms reasonable. sept 5-2t* 


What Is Writ in the Stars for You? 


Send date of birth and one dollar for full horoscope and a 
year’s subscription to the great twentieth century monthly 
Ture New TIDE. 

NEW TIDE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
97 Tth Ave., New York City. 


aug 22 4t* 


How to Concentrate the Mind 


Concise, clear directions, in a:small pamphlet. 
Price 25 cents. Worth a fortune. 
L. A. CHURCHILL, 
97, 7th Ave., New York City. 


aug 15-45" 


THE BOY CAPTAIN. 


BY CLEMENT ELDRIDGE. 
[Captain Nautilus.] 


A unique story based on persona] experiences in foreign 
lands among nature’s children, who exhibit wonderful psycho- 
lozical power mingled with inherited race superstition. Onsale 
at all book stores. Published by the Saalfield Pablishing Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. 


MENTAL SCIENCE SCHOOL 


Dr. M. E. Lasswell, Menta! Science Teacher and Healer. has 
opened rooms at 14 McAllister St., San Francisco, Cal., where 
pure and unadulterated Mental Science will be taught in all its 
fullness. Classes formed monthly; also an open meeting every 
day, except Sunday, from 12 to 1 o’clock. Patients received 
daily. All of Helen Wilman~’ and C. C. Post’s writings on sale. 
Office hours 10t012m,2tv4p.m. Information free. Eleven 
years experience. ` july 18-3m* 


VIBRATION THE LAW OF LIFE. 


Learn to know the Law and live itand “all things are yours,” 

Vibrations given for Life Success through practical applica- 
tion and demonstration. 

Pamphlet on Esoteric Vibrations sent postpaid for 50 cents. 

Instruction. both personal, and by correspondence. Send 
names of interested friends. 

Address, enclosing stamp. Mrs. HORTENSE JORDAN, 
june 136m* Information free. 32 Summit Av., Lynn, Mass. 


SOCIALISM is the coming issue in politics You may be 
for it or against it, but in cither case yorneed to understand it, 
and so you need to read The International Socialist Review. 
Ask your newsdealer for it or send 30 cents for a three month's 
subscription and a copy of Socialism and Farmers. No free 
copies. CHAS H. KERR & COMPANY, Publishers, 

56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 


FOR SALE 


In Sea Breeze (City Beautiful), Fla., three-story cottage of 
seven rooms, bath room and closet; three kinds of water, arte- 
sian, surface and cistern, force pump in kitchen; range and 
oil stoves; out house, wind mill; young orange trees, roses. 
The house is furnished complete, including a fine Everett up- 
right piano, and everything in same condition as a city resi- 
dence. ` The ground consists of two lots, 153 front, 125 deep. 
Will sell for cash completely furnished. Address 
E. F. BRITTON, Sea Breeze, Fla. 


A 
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THE CONQUEST OF POVERTY. 


TO PROSPECTIVE AGENTS. 


When “The Conquest of Poverty” came out we did 
not suspect that agents would handle it, because it was 
a cheap edition, paper bound; and consequently only a 
small per cent to be made on it. But it sold so rapidly 
and the demand for a cloth cover was so imperative that 
we had to get one out. In doing so we revised, enlarged 
and illustrated the book with pictures taken from our 
home surroundings here. This change and the differ- 
ence in retail price from 50 cts. to $1.00 makes the book 
valuable for agents to handle. The book sells on sight. 
All the world is poverty stricken; all the people are con- 
sumed with anxiety about the mere matter of living; men 
and women are being constantly driven into untimely 


graves by the horror of present poverty, and the terror 
of more strenuous poverty in prospect. A remedy for 
this is the great demand of the times and a remedy is 
offered in the book now being so eagerly sought by the 
public. When forty thousand copies of a book sells al- 
most immediately after coming off the press, and with 
scarcely any advertising, there is no use for the agentto 
ask “if he had better handle it?’ He knows that he can 
make money out of it. 

Canvassing is a science that must be conducted on 
lines which experience has proved successful. For the 
regular canvasser, the county plan produces the greatest 
results. We have had many years’ experience in can- 
vassing, and have sold all kinds of books, and are pre- 
pared to give instructions covering the best plans for 
successful work. 

We recommend the county plan. Send in your 
choice of county, and we will send you terms and full, 
instructions how to make a success of selling a dollar 
book. Experience has taught us that the best method 
of giving every individual an opportunity of purchas- 
ing a book is with a thorough organization, and a sys- 
tematic canvass by well trained agents. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


A famous physician writes, “I have hunted every 
book store in this city for ‘The Conquest of Poverty.’ 
Why don’t you put your books on sale?” ‘fhere is a 
first class opportunity to the agent in this book. No 
sensible agent will fail to grasp it. Select your county 
and send for terms and full instructions, “How to Work 
A County Successfully.” 

If you are so situated that you cannot engage in this 
work, please pass this to some friends who may be look- 
ing for proftitable employment. Address as follows: 


Tue INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 
Sea Breeze, Fla. 


GENTLEMEN: 
Please reserve for me the county of 


State of I hereby agree to thor- 
oughly work the above mentigned territory for THE Conquest 
or PovERTY within a reasonable time, at the regular com- 
mission of 40 percent. Please find enclosed 60 cents for sample 
copy of Tur Conquest or Poverty cloth-bound, and “How 
to work a county successfully.” 


Fill out this blank and mail to us. We will co-operate with 


you and success is assured. 


HOME TREATMENT. 
For every Jorm of disease and every undesirable 
condition write tome. Consultations Sree. Letters 
confidential. Helen Wilmans, Sea Breeze, Florida. 


A man is never better than his best thoughts; nor 
greater than his highest ambitions; nor nobler than his 
highest aspirations, but he is always as base as his lowest 
thoughts, as wicked as his most sinful desires and as de- 
graded as his appetites and lusts are, foras a man think- 
eth in his heart so is he. One moment’s reflection then 
will reveal of how great consequence it is to each one 
that his thoughts be not allowed to lead him hither and 
thither, but that they be directed in a course which will 
lead to that point which it is most desirable to reach. 
One half hour’s reflection at the close of each day as to 
where the day’s thoughts have led will prove an exercise 
of the most beneficial kind, to convince one that with 
different thoughts better results might have been pro- 
duced. Then, when one is thoroughly convinced that 
his thoughts have determined the days, the weeks and 
the months of his life’s destiny, he is prepared to mar- 
shal his thoughts to do the greatest good to himself and 
the world. A half hour's silent meditation at the be- 
ginning of his day’s duties, and a few moments’ careful 
reflection before doing any important act, will so fashion 
his life and fortune that the reward will greatly exceed 
the effort and his highest anticipations.— C. F. M. in 
The Sermon. 
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OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


Aside from the Wilmang’ “Home Course in Mental 
Science,” our most important publication, we issue the 
following. All are works of the best authors upon the 
lines of thought which they treat: 


Our Place in the Universal Zodiac, W. J. Colville. 


POHORE OVID ko EEEREN RRS 50 
CHORD EANET T E A TT 1.00 

A Conquest of Poverty Helen Wilmans, paper 
GOV TE E E E E E O 50 
Cloth cover.............6.-.- 1.00 
Men and Gods, C. C. Post, paper...........22. 50 
A History of Theosophy, W. J. Colville. Paper. 50 
Cloth iced ae EROA 1.00 


A Blossom of the Century, Helen Wilmans. Cloth. 1.00 
Oh World! Such as I Have Give I Unto Thee, 
Helen Wilmans and Ada W. Powers. 
Two volumns, paper, each,............. 50 
The Universal Undeftone, by Ada Wilmans 
POWETS; PAPERS oy roe) 0:08:10 N 15 
A Healing Formula, by Helen Wilmans, paper 15 
Both of the abovetegether,............ 25 
Driven From Sea to Seal (55th thousand. Fiction), 
CO Rost. PMO scsi caiwaseesweas 50 
Congressman Swanson. ~ (Fiction), C. C. Post. 
Papel. <.o:s:cicieto.svibreisteie creado sis SAEN 50 
COGN arrankari yas ERr NESE 1.00 


A Search for Freedom, Helen Wilmans. Cloth 1.50 

The titles of the above books indicate their character, 
except the one called “A Blossom of the Century,” this 
is a Mental Science book and really should be called 
“Immortality in the Flesh.” It is a powerful appeal to 
reason and in substantiation of the belief that man can 
conquer death here on earth. 

The price of every book on the list is very low in 
comparison with its value. Address all orders to 

Tae [ĪNTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 
Sea Breeze, Fla, 
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FREEDOM. i$ 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN and ONE DOLLAR PER MONTH 


DO YOU OWN THE WILMANS HOME COURSE IN MENTAL SCIENCE? 
If Not You Surely Want It, and if You Want It You Can Surely Get It Now. 


THERE ARE TWENTY OF THEM. 
The Total Price is Only $5.00, Making the Price Only 25c. Each. 
Desiring to give every one an opportunity to obtain the Lessons without inflicting hardships upon any, we offered to 
sell them for sixty days for $4.00 down and $4.00 per month, This offer has met with such general satisfaction, and a» - 
our desire is for the greatest good to the greatest number, we have decided to continue the offer until further notice. 
UPON RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR WE WILL SEND TO YOUR ADDRESS CHARGES PREPAID 


The Entire Set of Twenty Lessons. The Balance to be paid at the rate of One Dollar Per Month. 
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The knowledge of the life principle which is un-) failures in any department of life; no more poverty, no 
folded in these lessons is nothing less than the law of all | more of the sorrows of existence, but only its joys, its 


organization, of all growth, to understand which puts a triumphs, its happiness. Careful study will enable any 


ie boly aad hie T Wish the aniani, one to master Mental Science through these lessons. 
ing of this law there will be no more weakness of any They should be in every home in the world. 


kind; no more fear or anxiety or despondency; no more 


[Cut this out or copy it and mail to-day.) RETU RN TO NATURE I 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 
Sea Breeze Fla. 

Please send to my address below, one complete set of the 
“Wilmans Home Course in Mental Science” (20 lessons) price 
$5.00. Inclosed find one dollar on account. I hereby agree to 
pay the balance of $4.00 at the rate of one dollar per month, 
beginning one month from date of receipt of the lessons. The 

title to the lessons to remain in you until entirely paid for. 


Become stronger, healthier, happier, clearer-headed. Follow 
the simple laws of nature, KNEIPP WATER CURE MONTHLY, 
10c. per copy. B. LUST, Editor. 

111 E. 59th st., New York Oity. 


“THE MAGAZINE THAT MAKES YOU THINK.” 


THE INDEPENDENT THINKER. 


HENRY FRANK, EDITOR. 

Teaches a new system of Philosophy and Metaphysics founded 
on rigid scientific facts. Each number contains a great Sunday 
Lecture by Mr. Frank. Bright, brilliant. logical, convincing. 
Montbly, 10c. per copy; $1.00 year. 32 W, 27th st., N. Y. City. 


SPIRITUALISM 
Means the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth. It has already been 
started by the angels of God. Send for its organ, THE SPIRIT 


or TrutTH. Monthly, 50c. Address 
THOMAS COOK, Medium, Ed. « Pub., 


Name 
Town 
County 


State 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. (Sexual Law and the Philosophy of Perfect Health - 


In response to a demand we have gotten out an edition of a 
pamphlet Mrs. Wilmans wrote some years ago. It is called 
tA Healing Formula.” Some of our friends assert that it is 
the most helpful thing she ever wrote. The price is 15 cents. 

Also a pamphlet by Mrs. Ada Wilmalis Powers, called ‘The 
Universal Undertone.”’ It is one of the most beautiful things 
ever written. Price 15 cents. The two 25 cents. Address 
International Scientific Association, Sea Breeze, Fla. 


BY CHARLES W. CLOSE. 


Gives valuable information on this subject, of vital importance 
to all, in plain words. Postpaid to any address for 10 cents. 
Order of ©. W. CLOSE, (H. W.,) 

124 Birch St., Bangor, Maine, 


THE MEW MAN, nonany rapete, eot E 
THE MASTERY OF FATE, 5... 


Will bring you three month's sub- 
A DIME scription to THe NAvTiLus, the 
livest health and success suggester 
published. Address Should be read\ by all desiring a better understanding of Sex 


ELIZABETI TOWNE, and Mental Healing. Sample copies and circulars for a 2-cent 
Box 1012, Holyoke, Mass. : Tne New MAN Punt. Co., 


THE VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE. 


A recent increase in size marks its growth and with what fa- 
vor it is held by progressive people. The household department 
isa marked feature, and the editorial, is filled with valuable 
information. $1.00 a year, 10cts. a copy. Office 79 McVicker 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Everybody Wants It. Do You? 


THE PRISON MIRROR. 


Owned, edited and published by the inmates of the Minnesota 
State Prison, Stillwater. Minn. It contains fiction, philosophy, 
narratives. poetry and humorous sallies. Send for free speci- 
men copy 


À Omaha, Nebraska. 


POPULAR BOOKS. 


CONDENSED THOUGHTS ABOUT CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
By Wm. H. Holcombe, M. D. Price, 25c. Ninth thousand. 


“The Power of Thought ın tbe Production and Cure of Disease.” 
A paper iginn read before the American Institute of 
ïi 


y Dr. Holcombe, Ex-President of this 
nstitute. Price, 15c. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FEAR IN DISEASE (Holcowle, 10c.) 


omceopathy 


DR. GEO. FOOTE ON MENTAL HEALING. Price, 25c. 


We can furnish any book or periodical published. Send your 
orders to 
PURDY PUB. CO., MeVicker's Theatre Bldg., Chicago, 
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FREEDOM. 


TO THE SICK AND DISCOURAGED. 


The mind trained to a knowledge of its own power can cure every 
form of disease. The potency of right thinking has never been meas- 
ured. There are divine attributes from higher realms entering into 
it that are of themselves so elevating and ennobling, and so positive to 
the lower conditions wherein disease’ and misfortune and inkarmony 
lurk, that there is nothing too great to expect from a contact with it, 
This is true to such an exient that the very elite of the world’s thinkers 
are putting their strongest faith in it, an advocating its efficacy above 
all other systems of healing. I give a list of a few out of the thousands 
cured by the mental method : 

Mrs. R. P, W. P., Omro, Wis., of nearly every disease in the cata- 
logue. She says she is “so well and happy.” In this same place a 
boy was cured of secret vices after nearly ruining himself. Many 
cases like this have been perfectly cured when every other effort had 
failed. Also sex weakness in many forms; loss of vital power, im- 
potency, etc. 

C. A. A. Jessup, Md., writes: “ My catarrh is well under control, 
my knees have ceased to pain me, and I feel so cheerful and ton- 
tented.” 

C. A. R., Rutledge, Mo., says: * I will discontinue treatment now, 
My health is better than for years.” He had consumption. 

M. T. B., Kearney, Neb., says: “ Grandpa and grandma both used 
to wear glasses, but they neither wear them now. Grandma's hair 
used to be white, but it is gradually turning into its natural color.” 

H. W., Menlo Park, Cal., was cured of hemorrhages of the lungs. 

O. S. A., Malden, Mass., was cured of chronic constipation, throat 
trouble, and other things. 

J. S., Eureka Springs, Ark., was cured of the use of tobacco by the 
mental method. He is only one of many so cured; not only of the 
tobacco habit, but also of drunkenness. 

W. S. Rọ, Cheyenne, Wyo., writes: “I wrote for treatment for a 
near and dear friend who was in an alarming condition from nervous 
prostration, Now, I am delighted to say, in one month’s time the 
nervousness is almost entirely gone. And, the grandest feature of all, 
the old beliefs (insanity) are fading from his mind. The work of 


healing is going on rapidly.” 

Mrs. F. C., Earlville, Iowa, was cured of heart disease; also of 
liver and kidney trouble and a tumor in her side. 

M. vu, Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn., was cured of dys- 
pepsia sleeplessness, and sensitiveness. 

Many persons are being cured of mental and moral defects; such 
ıs lack o- self-esteem, lack of business courage, and other weaknesses 
that stand in the way of a successful career. 

H., 5, Sedalia, Mo., writes: “ Under your kind treatment I am en- 
tirely recovered from nervous dyspepsia. And this is not all. I have 


undergone a marvelous mental change. My memory is better and 
my vcl power stronger. Mental Science has breathed new life into 
me. such strength and courage as I now have are beyond price.” 

J. K., 19th St, West Chicago, Ill.: “ There is nothing to compare 
with this mental treatment in its ability to heal; it draws on the foun- 
tain of vita: power within the patient and supplies every part of the 
body with new vigor.” 

Mrs. M. K., Hays, Kan., writes: “My life was worthless. I was 
so wretched all over, both mentally and physically, I wanted to die. 
But now what a change! I will not take up your time in description, 
1 will say this, however: Five years ago I was an old woman. To-day 
lam young, not only in feeling but also in looks, and my health is 
splendid, For all this I am indebted to you and Mental Science.” 

D. B. P., Arlington, Vt. writes: “For four years I made every 
eTort to get relief from a trouble that finally reduced me to a deplora 
bie condition, but without the slightest success. Immediately alter 
beginning the mental treatment I was benefited in a way that drugs 
do not have'the power to approach. Now, after a study of Mental 
Science, it is very clear to me why my cure was not effectea by the 
old methods, Understanding the law by which cures are worked 
through the power of mind over matter, it is easy for me to believe 
that the most deeply-seated diseases can be cured as easily as the 
slightest disorders. Too much cannot be said for this mfethud of 
healing; and an earnest study of Mental Science is finding heaven on 
earth,” 

Miss I, B. Edmonds, Wash., was cured of ovarian tumor; and doz- 
ens of cases of cancer cures have been reported, as well as others of 
every form of disease recognized by the medical books. 

‘These testimonials—the full addresses of which will be given on appli- 
cation—have been taken at random from hundreds of letters, all testi- 
fying to the wonderful power of mind healing. A good many other 
letters, wherein the addresses of the writers are given in full, have 
been published in a pamphlet called THE MIND CURE TREAT- 
MENT, which is sent free to all who want it. 

Persons interested can write to me for my terms for treatment, 
which are moderate as compared with those of the medical practition- 
ers. Each one so doing may give me a brief statement of his or her 
case, age, and sex. The address should be written clearly, so there 
may be ~o trouble in answering. MRS. HELEN WILMANS, 

Sea Breeze, Flor*"4 


WHAT IS YOUR WISH? 


Would you rather come here to be healed, or taught, or both, 
than to have me give you absent treatment or to teach you by 
correspondence ? 

Some people want to be healed simply; they do not care to 
study the science. Others wish to study the science, who have 
no need of being healed. Others still want to learn the science. 
while being treated for some disease or weakness. I have now 
made arrangements to accommodate all who want to come here 
for either or both purposes, and these ments are going 
to prove very satisfactory, and even lovely. I would not offer 
to bring people here, if I did not know that I could content 
them perfectly. You all are aware that I heal my patients in 
their own homes, and that I never have so many at one time as 
to neglect any one of them. I read every letter that comes from 
them, and either answer personally or instruct my clerks ‘so 
carefully as to be about the same as if I did answer person- 
ally. Ihave but three clerks, and they are all thorough Men- 
tal Scientists, whose connection with my business adds to my 
power, and helps to form the battery that has given me my repu- 
tation as a healer. 

Should patients and students come during the summer 
months, or in the early fall, they will find board much cheaper 
than it is in the winter, and the climate is quite as lovely— 
indeed, I think more so than ia the winter months, In writing 
this Lam only answering what seems to bea constantly increas- 
ing demand. I have always received letters from people who 
wishee to come, and, except in a few instances, I have refused 
to have them do so; in several instances I have found it impos- 
sible to keep them away; they have come in spite of my refusal. 
This has been the case to such a degree recently that I thought 
it would be best to let as many come as wished to. Write to 
me on the subject. Address 

HELEN WILMANS, 


Sea Breeze, Fla, 


CAN POVERTY BE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED? 


Why not? Poverty is one form of weakness, not 
Jar removed from disease although so different. 

Poverty is caused by the absence of self-confidence 
and will power; back of these is the lack of vitality; 
not the lack of animal force, but of intelligent force. 

Intelligent force, self-confidence and will power can 
be successfully induced by one who is sufficiently es- 
tablished in mind control as to be able to speak the 
creative word with a power that never takes “No” for 
an answer, 

When J first came into a knowledge of the power of 
mind to control matter I said to myself, if there is 
anything in this thought for me tt must express it- 
self in money. Iam tired of being poor. Poverty 
is a bitter thing, and it is natural that we should de- 
sire to get away from it. T wanted freedom, and no 
person can be free who is in the thralls of poverty. 

I began to think along the lines that develop the 
qualities I have enumerated until I became like a 
giant in that one particular form of power. I spent 
years in earnest study before I felt myself so fully de- 
veloped that I could impart it with certainty; but 
now my treatments in this line are successful; and 
not in a single instance have I had a complaint from 
a patient. "A . 

Persons writing for/treatment must be explicit, and 
give their addresses carefully. Terms réasonable. 

Helen Wilmans, 
- Sea Breeze, Florida. 


FREE. 

Elegant and beautiful photographs of Sea Breeze, the head- 
quarters of the great Mental Science Association. Daytona and 
the East Coast of Florida. Views showing location and im- 
provements made by, the founders of Mental Science, the beauti- 
ful new home of Mrs. Wilmans, the elegant Colonnades Hotel, 
the Ocean Pier and Pavilion, beautiful boulevards lined with 
palms, and many other interesting views. Send for full list 
and descriptions. These photographs are 5x8 and 8x10 inches, 
and all worth 50 cents each, For thirty days we make the fol- 
lowing offers: 

‘The Peninsula Breeze 3 months and 2 views, 65 cents. 

The Breeze 6 months and 4 views, $1.00 

The Breeze 6 months and Freedom 6 months and 6 views, $2.00. 

A set of views is the next thing to a visit to Sea Breeze. 
State whether you prefer views mounted or tnmounted. Ad- 
dress all orders to THE BREEZE, 

Sea Breeze, Fla. 


